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With this issue, we have been able to complete all of our Kewa issues for 2015 but still 
remain behind in our publishing schedule. In short, we make once again a plea for more 
Kewa submissions. Any contributions do not need to be long or elaborate and surely there 
has to be individuals out there with archaeological licence reports on interesting and 
informative projects that with a little tweaking by the authors and Kewa editorial board 
members (les trois Chris: Christine Dodd, Christopher Ellis and Christopher Watts) 
would make a lasting contribution to our archaeological knowledge of the history of 
southern Ontario. So please consider making a submission today! 


We also take this opportunity to remind you that our monthly meetings will be starting 
earlier from now on, at 7:30 PM rather than at 8:00 PM. We have had some really 
informative talks so far this year and have some great speakers lined up for the next few 
months but of course, we are always looking for other volunteers! Please note that 
London Chapter Director Darryl Dann has developed a mailing list of members and that 
he sends out reminders about upcoming meetings. If you would like to be added to that 
list please let him know: darryl.dann@sympatico.ca. We are also contemplating changing 
Kewa and making it available not just as a strictly paper version but also/instead as a pdf 
version at the discretion of members. Any feedback on this possibility would be greatly 
appreciated by Chris Ellis (cjellis@uwo.ca). 


The Mason Cemetery: An Introduction 
By Michael W. Spence and Jim Wilson 


On March 27, 2006 Spence received a call from the Regional Coroner, asking him to 
investigate a find of human skeletal remains at a construction site at 565 Proudfoot Lane, 
London. Accompanying Spence were the case coroner, Dr. Sidney Siu, and London 
Police Service detectives Kevin Laporte and Terry Jackson. In a hedgerow at the west 
edge of the property Spence found the remains of a partially exposed grave and coffin, 
and some adult human bones that had been displaced from the grave (Figure 1). The 
feature had been disturbed by the excavation for the installation of hydro services which 
were being extended to 565 Proudfoot Lane from the property to the west. The displaced 
bones by the coffin remnant included a humerus, clavicle, scapula and first rib, all still 
partially articulated. Also present was a small fragment from a coffin name plaque. It was 
evident that a 19" century burial had been impacted in the construction work. 


As a forensic anthropologist working under a coroner’s warrant, Spence could do no 
further investigation after verifying that the find was not of forensic concern, that is, not 
recent enough to merit further investigation by police or the coroner. At this point he 
informed the Cemeteries Registrar of Ontario, who now held authority over the find. The 
Cemeteries Registrar halted construction in that part of the site and ordered the site 
owner, Old Oak Properties Inc., to have an archaeological firm conduct a further 
investigation. 


The CRM company of Archaeologix Inc. (since absorbed into Golder Associates), with 
Wilson as President, was retained to do the investigation. More bones and the rest of the 
coffin name plaque were recovered from the nearby backdirt piles of the construction 
project. Archaeological excavation around the site of the coffin led to the discovery near 
it of a second, smaller coffin, also disturbed by the construction, and the bones of an 
infant that had been displaced from it. 


Many 19" century burials disturbed by modern activities go nameless into new graves, 
with little in the way of context to help reconstruct their place in our earlier community. 
Fortunately, the adult’s coffin in this case had a name plaque. It was a thin sheet of tin 
covered with a coat of black paint, with an inscription in upper case letters in white 
enamel paint. Name plaques of this type date to the 1850-1870 period (Woodley 
1992:58). The easily readable part of the inscription is: 


CATHERIN_ MAS_ _ 
AG_ 


Although some of the letters were damaged, there were enough traces left to see that the 
full name was probably Catherine Mason. Her age was unfortunately illegible. 


Following this introduction are two reports. Sandra M. Wheeler analyzed the skeletal 
remains. She identified four individuals: a young adult woman of African ancestry and 
three infants. They apparently suffered some severe health problems, more severe than 
seen in most 19th century burials in southern Ontario. 


Hilary Bates Neary presents a detailed investigation of the history of occupation of the 
area. She has unearthed evidence of the marriage of Catherine Reid to John Mason, both 
of African ancestry, in 1854. They lived in the area and had two children. The fates of the 
children are unknown. They may be among the three infants found in the archaeological 
investigation. The health problems of the infants must reflect the difficult conditions that 
they experienced in London but some of those suffered by Catherine Mason, particularly 
the severe dental hypoplasia, would have been due to the conditions that she experienced 
during her childhood years in the United States. 


The area around the two coffins could not be fully excavated by the Archaeologix 
archaeologists because of various constraints. It is possible that more burials are present. 
This leaves open the question of whether we are dealing with the burial area of a single 
small family or, as suggested by the presence of a third infant, one that nearby neighbours 
also used, expanding it into a cemetery (though still a small one) for this early 
Afrocanadian community. 


Arrangements are presently being made for the reburial of Catherine Mason and the three 
infants found during the forensic and archaeological investigations. 
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Figure 1. Location of the Mason Cemetery in London’s Present Urban Landscape. 
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The Skeletal Remains from the Mason Cemetery Burials, London, 
Ontario 
By Sandra M. Wheeler 


BACKGROUND 


In March 2006, Old Oak Properties employees uncovered human skeletal remains buried 
in coffins during a large construction project at 565 Proudfoot Lane in London. At the 
western edge of the property, well back from the road, construction workers turned up a 
human skull. At the request of the London Police and the Regional Coroner, Dr. Michael 
Spence traveled to the excavation site to inspect the remains and found a pit with a coffin 
profiled on the western wall of the excavation. A piece of thin, rusted metal (later 
identified as a portion of a coffin plaque) was found loose nearby. Some bones, still semi- 
articulated, had slumped below the pit level — a humerus, clavicle, ribs and a fragment of 
a scapula. Dr. Spence collected these skeletal elements. Archaeologists from the 
consulting firm Archaeologix located a second, smaller coffin near the original coffin. 
This second smaller coffin contained the bones of an infant. The archaeologists collected 
the skeletal material from the second coffin in addition to other skeletal elements 
recovered from the backdirt. 


Archaeologix subsequently provided Dr. Spence with additional information regarding 
the burials at this site. In 1871 there were two established cemeteries near the 
construction site. This particular plot, which was not part of either cemetery, has been 
identified as Lot 19. This plot had been divided into a number of small plots on which 
poor people grew produce for the 1871 market. John Mason is listed as renting one of 
these plots and is identified as “of African descent” in the 1871 records, but it is unclear 
which plot he rented. The records do state Mr. Mason was married at the time to a much 
younger woman from Scotland. Upon inspection of the rusted coffin plaque, the name 
“Catherine Mason” was identified. 


The skeletal material was brought to the Archaeology Laboratory in the Department of 
Anthropology at the University of Western Ontario. A detailed analysis of the recovered 
skeletal material indicates the presence of a minimum of four individuals: three subadults 
aged 0 to 3 months, 6 to 9 months, 10 to 12 months, and one young adult female aged 
between 25 and 30 years. The subadult remains are poorly preserved, mostly incomplete 
and fragmentary. The three subadults are identified as Burials 1, 2 and 3 (B1, B2, B3). 
The young adult female (Burial 4) is in a good state of preservation and is mostly 
complete. An inventory of all skeletal elements recovered is presented in Table 1 and 
data for all measurable skeletal elements are presented in Table 2. 


AGE, SEX, ANCESTRY AND STATURE 


Age has been assessed using a variety of indicators. The development of the teeth, length 
of the long bones and appearance and union of the epiphyses are the principal criteria for 


Table 1: Inventory of Skeletal Elements Collected, from 565 Proudfoot Lane, London. 


Subadults BI B2 B3 Subst | Adult (Ba) Adult 
Cranial L R/]| LR L == =oOR Cranial 
frontal a el P Skull P 
parietals P =P fia: “f ff 52 frags Mandible P 
temporal P =P - i - P | P 
occipital squama f f f 12 frags 
pars basilaris - P P 
pars lateralis - 2 - | PE P =P 
maxilla - f f f fi) 
mandible - - P P P 
sphenoid - - - - - 4 frags 
malar Po - - - P | P 
cranial frags 12 frags 
Post-cranial L sR L R L R Post-cranial L R 
clavicle f =P - - f clavicle P 
scapula P =P - - P| scapula 7Uf f 
; : : : : 7f, | 
ribs f f |;4Uf: 8f | 3f;16U t 5f ribs 28 U f 2if 
cervical elements| 5 6 1 - 3 | 4 cervical verts 1 
thoracic elements| 5 5 - - |8L,lfused 4 thoracic verts 7 
lumbar elements 2 - - 1 1 lumbar verts 4 
sacral elements 1 - ; - - : sacrum P 
ilium - - - - - - inominate P | P 
ischium - 7 - f - 7 manubrium P 
pubis - - P - - - sternum P 
humerus f f - - f - humerus 1Uf: f 
radius f f - - - - radius fof 
ulna f f - - - - ulna fi et 
carpals - - - - - - carpals 2Uf 
metacarpals - - - - - - metacarpals 6Uf 
patella - - - - - - patella P = P 
femur - - - - U(f) | - femur fir. 2 fe asd 
tibia - - - - ff tibia P| 
fibula - i - - ee fibula 1Uf 
tarsals ¢ : : : = = tarsals 3Uf 
metatarsals : : - = : metatarsals 6 Uf 
phalanges 5 : - - 2 : phalanges 18 Uf 
misc fragments 47 misc frags 32 
Dentition - L R L R L R_ | Dentition LOR 
C, PM1,. 
Maxillary - c uals mt,m2 m1 | it 2i1] Maxillary PM2, | 
M1, M3: 
11, 12, C, 12, C, 
c,m1,, m1, |e, m1, m2, %1> . Pathe 
Mandibular - eae i m2 r ID. wi ime 1) - | - Mandibular PM2, _PMe2, 
herd 12, M1 M1, M2, M1, 
M3 M2,M3 


P=present, complete or mostly complete; L=left present; R=right present; U=unsided; f=present but fragmentary 
Deciduous teeth: i1, i2= incisors; c=canines; m1=first molars; m2=second molars 
Permanent teeth: 11, 12=incisors; C=canines; PM1, PM2=premolars; M1, M2, M3=molars 


estimating age in infants and children. Dental development provides the most accurate 
results, especially between birth and the first ten years of life (Ubelaker 1989), so dental 
age will be weighted more heavily for the subadults. For adults, changes in the surfaces 
of the symphysis pubis (Suchey and Katz 1998), the auricular surface of the pelvis 
(Lovejoy et al. 1985) and the sternal ends of the ribs (Iscan et al. 1985) offer a good 
indication of age. Final age assessment of a skeleton is usually based on a number of 
criteria, rather than on any single indicator. The skeletal features utilized to identify the 
sex of an individual do not develop until puberty so the sex of infants and children cannot 
be determined from skeletonized remains unless molecular methods are employed (e.g., 
Cunha et al. 2000), although this area of research still remains problematic. In adults, the 
pelvis provides the most information for accurate determination of sex. Although 
determination of ‘race’ is notoriously difficult, general statements concerning an 
individual’s ancestry can be made using both qualitative and quantitative methods. 
Qualitative methods rely on visual observation and comparison of the shape and size of 
various skeletal features of the unknown individual to standards developed from 
individuals whose ancestry is known. Quantitative methods rely on using measurements 
from various landmarks on the cranial and post-cranial skeleton to calculate values which 
can then be used to determine a “best-fit” scenario within male, female, White, Black or 
Native American populations (Giles and Elliot 1962 in Ubelaker 1989). Several 
qualitative and quantitative methods were utilized to attribute ancestry to the adult 
individual from Proudfoot Lane. Once sex and ancestry has been determined, 
measurements of the long bones can be used to calculate an individual’s stature. 


Table 2. Data for All Measurable Long Bones’. 


Burial |. Burial |Clavicle|/Humerus| Ulna |Radius| Femur | Tibia Pars basilaris* | Bone 
Condition| Length | Length |Length| Length} Length |Length Length| Width length age® 
B1 Poor 46.2 72.1 68.7 58.5 - - - : 0-3m 
B2 Poor - = = = = - 14.1 18.4 5m 
B3 Poor - 82.1 - - - 84.6 16.8 21.6 | 6m-1.8Y 
B4 Good - : : = 399 351 - : : 


‘Measurements in millimeters following Buiskstra and Ubelaker (1994) where length is measured as maximum length of 
bone. 


? Measurements taken following Fazekas and Kosa (1978). 
3 Scheuer and Black (2000). 


BURIAL DATA 
Burial 1 (B1) 


General Characteristics 


B1 is represented by several cranial elements which include left and right portions of the 
unfused frontals, fragments of the occipital squama and the left and right parietals, the 
left and right temporals, the left malar, and a fragment of the right portion of the maxilla; 
post-cranial elements are partial cervical, thoracic and lumbar vertebral elements, left and 
right clavicles, scapulae, humeri, ulnae and radii, and various rib fragments. The 
tympanic rings of the temporals are completely developed and are fused but the margins 
of the rings are still visible, indicating an age of one year or younger (Scheuer and Black 


2000: 80-81). Measurement of the clavicle and humerus indicates an age of birth to 
around 3 months (Scheuer and Black 2000). As the infants were commingled in the 
collection, there may be other skeletal elements associated with this infant that were not 
identifiable as such and therefore are listed under ‘miscellaneous subadult’ in Table 1. 


Based on the size and developmental stage of the bones present, an age of 0 to 3 months 
is most likely for this infant. 


Pathology 


B1 shows evidence of active cribra orbitalia on the roof of both orbits. Mild periosteal 
reactions on the long bones and scapulae are also evident. Cribra orbitalia is linked to a 
number of factors, but is generally considered to be the result of anemia due to poor 
nutrition, infectious disease, parasitism, and/or weanling diarrhea. The left ulna shows a 
marked decrease in cortical thickness. Periosteal reactions are believed to have a 
synergistic relationship with other insults such as nutritional deficiency or metabolic 
disorders (Ortner 2003), therefore a higher prevalence of periosteal reactions may occur 
with exposure to both disease pathogens and malnutrition. 


Burial 2 (B2) 


General Characteristics 


B2 is represented by several cranial bones including the pars basilaris, the left pars 
lateralis, fragments of the occipital squama, the left and right nasal portions of the 
maxilla, fragments of the left and right parietals, and an unfused mandible; post-cranial 
bones include portions of the first and second cervical vertebrae, various rib fragments, a 
fragment of a right ischium and a left pubis. Additional fragments of bone probably 
belong to this individual but were difficult to definitively assign to one subadult over 
another and therefore were labeled as ‘miscellaneous subadult’ listed in Table 1. 


The mandible is formed in two parts and typically fuses during the first six months to one 
year of life. The unfused mandible of B2 contained a number of developing deciduous 
tooth buds (Figure 1). Each tooth was identified and the degree of development was 
scored following the stages of deciduous and permanent tooth development (Gustafson 
and Koch 1975; Liversidge and Molleson 2004; Moorrees, Fanning and Hunt 1963a & b 
from Smith 1991). Dental development for B2 indicates an age of about 7 to 9 months 
(Table 3). In addition to dental aging methods, metric data using the pars basilaris (basal 
portion of the occipital) can give an indication of age in young individuals (Fazekas and 
Kosa 1978). Metric data for the pars basilaris indicates an age of around 5 months. 


Based on the size and developmental stage of the bones present, an age of around 6 to 9 
months seems most likely for this individual. 


Pathology 


The deciduous tooth buds for this infant are darkened in colour, although it is unclear 
whether this is a result of taphonomic or physiological processes. Otherwise, the gross 


anatomy of the teeth fall within normal limits. Although many of the skeletal elements 
associated with this child were fragmentary, no pathological lesions were noted. 


Figure 1. Image Showing Unfused Mandible and Developing Deciduous Tooth Buds of B2. 


Table 3. Age Ranges for Dental Calcification Stages for Subadults. 


Tooth stage’ Dental Age | Liversidge and | Gustafson and |Dental age 

Burial [| ¢ | mt | m2 | M1 |Smith 1991 | Molleson 2004 | Koch 1975 range 
BI ee ee 
B2 'Cr3/4 Cri/2. - - - - 7-9m 
B3 (Cr3/4. Cre Coc Coc | 9.6-10.8m | —4.8-9.6m 5-7m 5-11m 
Misc. 

subadult 1} 1/4 _ - <1.1Y 4-12m Aen 
Misc. : ; 

subadult 2| 1/2 | <1.1Y 4-12m gm 


' Ci= initial crown formation; Coc=crown outline complete; Cr1/2=crown 1/2 complete; Cr3/4=crown 3/4 complete; 
Crc=crown complete; Ri=initial root formation; R1/4=root 1/4 complete; R1/2=root 1/2 complete 


Burial 3 (B3) 


General Characteristics 


B3 is represented by several cranial bones including the pars basilaris, the left and right 
pars lateralis, the occipital squama, the left and right temporal fragments, the fused 
mandible, the fused frontal bone, and a portion of the left maxilla; post-cranial bones 
include the medial portion of the left clavicle, a fragment of the left scapula, several 
vertebral elements including the first and second cervical vertebrae, the left humerus, a 


fragment of the left femur, left and right fragments of the tibiae, and various rib 
fragments. Additional fragments of bone probably belong to this individual but were 
difficult to definitively assign, therefore were included in the category of ‘miscellaneous 
subadult’ listed in Table 1. 


Several permanent tooth buds were still embedded within the mandible. Each tooth was 
identified and scored following the stages of deciduous and permanent tooth development 
(Liversidge and Molleson 2004; Moorees, Fanning and Hunt 1963a & b modified by 
Smith 1991). Dental development for B3 indicates an age of approximately 0.8 to 0.9 
years, or 9.6 to 10.8 months (Table 3). The neural arch halves for the cervical and 
thoracic vertebrae are unfused except for a single thoracic neural arch. Scheuer and 
Black (2004: fig 6.7) place fusion of the thoracic neural arches in the first to second 
years. The tympanic rings of both temporals are completely fused and the foramen of 
Hushke is forming but is still open, indicating an age of around one year but less than five 
years (Scheuer and Black 2000: 80-81). Metric data for the pars basilaris indicates an age 
range of 1.1 to 1.5 years. Due to the fragmentary nature of the long bones, only estimated 
measurements of the humerus and tibia could be taken (Table 2). Long bone lengths 
indicate an age of between 7 and 9 months. 


Based on the size and developmental stage of the bones present, an age of 10 to 12 
months seems most likely for this individual. 


Pathology 


B3 shows extensive pathological lesions consistent with a chronic or systemic infection, 
metabolic disorder, malnutrition, or a combination thereof. Active cribra orbitalia is 
evident in both orbits, indicating the presence of an infectious or nutritional stressor at the 
time of death. Rough and irregular new bone has been laid down on the anterior surface 
of the frontal bone superior to both orbits (Figure 2). Only a small portion of the maxilla 
is present, but the bone has been heavily remodeled and there is new bone formation and 
resorption on the lingual and buccal aspects of the mandible. Although only portions of 
the right ribs are present, all of them exhibit extensive new bone formation on the bone 
surface as well as remodeling of the cortical bone itself. All long bones associated with 
this subadult show extensive new bone formation and remodeling to varying degrees. 
The left tibia is particularly affected with extensive destruction and remodeling of the 
cortical bone, resulting in porous new bone being laid down in successive layers forming 
an irregular ‘onion-skin’ appearance (Figure 3). This layered effect is typically associated 
with successive bouts of healing and infection. The left tibia also exhibits slight bowing 
and an angling of the distal metaphysis and the diaphyses of the long bones are slightly 
thickened. Unfortunately, the distal portion of the other tibia is broken, as are the ends of 
the other long bones so no diagnostic observations can be made. 


This infant’s dentition shows extensive enamel hypoplasias on all of the developing tooth 
buds with the entire surfaces of the crowns involved. The enamel appears grossly pitted 
and in places is almost totally deficient rather than having smooth surfaces typical of 
normal enamel formation (Figures 4, 5). The mamelons on the incisors appear to be 
normal in location and size, but the hypoplasias are more extensive than seen in 
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hypoplastic defects associated with acute febrile illnesses or one of the amelogenesis 
disorders. Although the cause of the severe hypoplasia in the developing dentition is 
unclear, it is likely related to the condition or event causing the skeletal lesions. 


Figure 2. Image and X-Ray of B3 Frontal Bone Showing Areas of Remodeled Bone and New 
Bone Formation. Break is postmortem. 


Many of the abnormal features of this infant are similar to descriptions of skeletal lesions 
indicative of juvenile rickets (Ortner and Mays 1998, Mays et al. 2006). The abnormal 
bowing of the tibia, the new bone formation on the frontal bone, the irregular and porous 
nature of the ribs, and the slightly thickened diaphyses of the long bones suggest that 
juvenile rickets is a possible causal factor for this individual. Rickets is a metabolic 
disorder that inhibits calcium and phosphorous deposition in bone tissue and commonly 
occurs in children aged 6 months to about 2 years. The condition occurs when the body 
obtains insufficient vitamin D either from the diet or from insufficient exposure to 
sunlight, although a defect in the metabolism of vitamin D has also been linked to rickets 
(Ortner and Mays 1998). Non-rachitic conditions that might explain at least some of the 
abnormalities of this skeleton have also been considered, including infantile or congenital 
syphilis, hypervitaminosis A, infantile scurvy or infantile cortical hyperostosis but these 
conditions were inconsistent with this infant’s skeletal condition. It is probable that other 
infectious or systemic agents were affecting this child’s health in addition to rickets, as 
this condition rarely affects the developing dentition. However, due to the fragmentary 
nature of the bones from this individual, it is difficult to say which pathological condition 
is responsible for the suite of lesions seen in this infant. 


Miscellaneous Subadult Remains 


A number of skeletal fragments were included in the remains from Proudfoot Lane that 
could not be attributed to any particular subdault because of their size and/or state of 
preservation. These fragments are listed under ‘miscellaneous subadult’ in Table 1. In 
addition to the remains corresponding to the three subadults described above, three other 
deciduous teeth were found mixed in with the bone fragments. These teeth were 
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identified as the left and right upper central incisors and a right upper central incisor. The 
left and right incisors were of normal morphology with similar development and shape 
and were aged between 4 and 6 months. The other central incisor had normal 
morphology, was slightly lighter in color with considerably more root formation and was 
aged at approximately 8 months. It is possible that the incisors belong to individuals B2 
and B3 as the age ranges are close to the ranges given to those subadults. As no maxillary 
incisors were found associated with B2 or B3, this further supports the association of 
these teeth with the B2 and B3 subadults. 


Figure 3. Image and X-ray of B3 Long Bones Showing Areas of Remodeled Bone and New Bone 
Formation, Slightly Thickened Diaphyses, and Angle of the Distal Metaphysis of the Tibia. A. 
Humerus; B. Femur; C. Left & Right Tibia 


Burial 4 (B4) 


General Characteristics 


B4 is mostly complete and is in a good state of preservation, although this burial did 
suffer from some post-mortem damage. The width of the sciatic notch, the sub-pubic 
angle, the presence of a sub-pubic concavity and the presence of a preauricular sulcus 
make it clear that B4 is female. 


B4 was aged using the closure of the cranial sutures and the morphology of the pubic 
symphysis, auricular surface, and sternal ribs. Cranial suture closure indicate an age 
range of between 27-50 years while palatal suture closure indicates an age range of 
between 20-34 years (Buikstra and Ubelaker 1994). The pubic symphysis is at phase 2, 
indicating an age of 20-40 years (Suchey and Katz 1998). The morphology of the 
auricular surface is between phase | and 2, indicating an age of 19-29 years (Lovejoy et 
al. 1985), while the sternal ends of the ribs are at phase 3, indicating an age of 20-30 
years (Iscan and Loth 1986) (Table 4). All of the epiphyses of the long bones are fused, 
although the margin of the iliac crest is still visible, as is the epiphyseal line for the 
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medial clavicle. When all of the above data are considered, an age range of 20-35 years 
seems likely for this individual. 


Figure 4. Image and X-ray of B3 Mandible Showing Areas of Remodeled Bone. a. medial view 
of right mandible; b. superior view. Break in mandible is postmortem 


Although determination of ‘race’ is notoriously difficult, the ancestry of B4 was 
determined using both qualitative and quantitative methods. Qualitatively, the degree of 
midfacial projection, morphology of the orbits and nasal aperture, and torsion of the 
femoral neck were used to assess ancestry. Quantitatively, measurements of various 
cranial features were used to calculate values in order to place this individual within 
Black, White or Asian/Native American categories. Both qualitative and quantitative 
methods suggest B4 is most likely of African descent. Table 5 presents the observations, 
measurements and calculations for this assessment. Once sex and ancestry has been 
determined, the proper formulas to calculate stature can be used. Stature for B4 was 
determined by measuring the left tibia and femur and using the calculations for American 
Black females (Trotter 1970 in Ubelaker 1989). Long bone metrics suggest B4’s stature 
is between 4 feet 8 inches and 5 feet 3 inches or between 147.3 and 162.4 centimeters 
(Table 6). 


B4 has some interesting skeletal features, including a sagittal suture that deviates slightly 
to the right at its most posterior portion, just superior to the junction with the lambdoidal 
suture (Fig. 6). In addition, the occipital condyles and the superior articular facets of the 
first cervical vertebrae are divided (Fig. 7). 
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Figure 5. Image of Tooth Buds of B3 Showing Malformation of Enamel. Note the roughened 
appearance of the enamel on crown surfaces. White squares indicate teeth shown in detail 


images. a. incisors; b. canine; c. molars 


> Figure 6. Image showing the 
deviation of the sagittal suture for B4. 


Pathology 


Aside from the presence of small 
bone spurs on the ilia just anterior to 
the auricular surface, B4 appears to 
be in a relatively good state of 
skeletal health. What is telling 
however, is the state of B4’s 
dentition. Her upper left second 
molar was lost some time prior to 
death and the alveolar bone has 
completely remodeled (Figure 8). 
There are also extensive enamel 
hypoplasias on the anterior dentition. 
Enamel hypoplasias result from a 
range of physiological or 
psychological stress during the stage 
when enamel is being formed on a 
tooth crown. Because formation of 
dental enamel begins in utero and 
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lasts until about 10 years of age, hypoplasias reflect disruptions that occur during 
childhood. The decrease or stoppage of enamel deposition corresponds to the chronology 
of tooth formation, allowing age determination of stress episodes in the dentition 
(Goodman and Rose 1990). B4 has extensive linear hypoplasias as well as hypoplastic 
pitting on the anterior dentition. The lower canines are severely affected, with the right 
maxillary canine suffering the most severe and numerous hypoplastic defects. The 
hypoplasias were measured and aged following the recommendations of Goodman and 
Rose (1990). The results are presented in Table 7. B4 appears to have had repeated bouts 
of stress every year from age one to about age five. No hypoplasias were noted on the 
premolars present. B4’s crowns are completely destroyed on the maxillary and 
mandibular permanent molars that are present. This destruction is not due to post-mortem 
damage; rather, it is from severe caries affecting the entire crowns, completely 
obliterating them (Figure 8). B4 also suffered from periapical abscesses on the left 
mandibular molars (Figure 10). In addition to these dental indicators, there is evidence of 
healed lesions on the posterior portion of the right parietal, just superior to the lambdoidal 
suture (Figure 11). 


Table 4. Skeletal Indicators of Age Based on Cranial Suture Closure, Morphology of the Sternal 
Rib Ends, and Symphysis Pubis for B4. 


Feature Score Stage Age range in years 
Cranial! 
Midlambdoid 
Lambda 
Obelion 
Anterior sagittal 
Bregma 
Midcoronal 
Composite score 


S3 27-43 


Pterion 

Sphenofrontal 

Inferior sohenotemporal 
Superior sphenotemporal 
Composite score 


wlofj-/= Ja /arimf/a/a}/afjala 


$3 27-50 


Palatal? 
Incisive suture 
Median palatine 
Transverse palatine 
Composite score 


=!lo/lo/|— 


Young adult 20-34 


Post-cranial Stage 
Auricular surface morphology? phase 1-2 20-29 


Sternal rib end morphology? phase 3 20-30 


Symphysis pubis morphology* stage 2 20-40 


Mean Age 


‘Meindl and Lovejoy (1985) in Buikstra and Ubelaker (1994); @Lovejoy et al. (1985); “Iscan et al. (1985); “Suchey and Katz 
(1998) 
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Figure 7. Image Showing Inferior View of B4’s Skull and Superior View of the First Cervical 
Vertebra. Open arrow indicates area of resorption for second molar. Note also the destruction 
of molar crowns. Solid arrows indicate bifurcation of the occipital condyles and superior 
articular facet of the first cervical vertebra of B4. a. inferior view; b. superior view of the first 
cervical vertebra. Damage to the right maxilla is postmortem. 


Figure 8. Image Showing Maxillary and Mandibular Dentition. Open arrow indicates area of 
resorption for second molar. Solid arrows indicate complete destruction of molar crowns. a. 
occlusal maxillary view; b. occlusal mandibular view. 
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Figure 9. Image of B4 Permanent Dentition Showing Enamel Hypoplasias on Mandibular and 
Maxillary Dentition. Arrows point to a major stressor event occurring when B4 was around 2 
to 2.5 years of age. 


Figure 10. X-ray of B4 mandible showing periapical abscess, hypoplasias and missing tooth 
crowns on molars. 


SUMMARY 


The individuals recovered from Proudfoot Lane include a minimum of three subadullts, 
aged 0 to 3 months, 6 to 9 months, 10 to 12 months, and one young adult female, aged 
between 20 and 35 years. Three deciduous incisors were also recovered, which possibly 
belong to the subadults. The skeletal remains of Bl show evidence of active cribra 
orbitalia and periosteal reactions in most bones present suggesting this individual 
suffered from a metabolic or nutritional deficiency, a systemic or chronic infection, or a 
combination thereof. B2 likely died of an acute illness, possibly a gastrointestinal or an 
upper respiratory infection. Young children are particularly susceptible to these illnesses, 
which can cause mortality relatively quickly and not leave marks on the skeleton. The 
remains of B3 are similar to descriptions of skeletal manifestations of rickets/vitamin D 
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Table 5. Observations and Measurements Used to Determine Ancestry of B4. 


Feature! Observation 
Midfacial projection Quite prognathic 
Shape of eye orbits Rectangular 
Shape of nasal aperature Wide, low rounded root 
Torsion of femoral neck Mild 

Interorbital indexes? Measurement in cm Calculation Index 
Bigso:nenille frontal subtense .26 (0.26/2.37) x 100 11.0 
Maxillofrontal breadth 2.37 

Black < 40 <White 

Cranial Landmarks? Measurement in cm Coefficient Value 
Basion-prosthion 11.7 x (1.74) 20.36 
Glabella-occipital 18.5 x (1.28) 23.68 
Maximum cranial breadth 14.1 x (-1.18) -16.64 
Basion-bregma 12.7 x (-0.14) -1.78 
Basion-nasion 11.1 X (-2.34) -25.97 
Maximum bizygomatic breadth 11.3 x (0.38) 4.29 
Prosthion-nasion 7.96 x (-0.01) -0.08 
Nasal breadth 2.91 x (2.45) 7.13 

11.00 
9.2 < Black 


'Rhine (1990); Gill and Gilbert (1990); *Coefficients calculated following Giles and Eliot (1962) in Ubelaker (1989). 


Figure 11. Healed Skeletal Lesions on the Right Parietal of B4. Inset shows area of detail 
image. 
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Table 6. Measurements and Calculations for Stature of B4. 


Bones cm Calculation Range in cm Avg. incm 
Tibia 35.1 Tib + 72.65 + 3.70 155-162.3 158.7 
Femur 39.9 Fem + 59.76 +3.41 147.3-154.1 150.7 


‘Based on calculations for Black females (Trotter 1970 in Ubelaker 1989) 


Table 7. Measurement and age of insult in years of enamel hypoplasias on dentition of B4. 


Mandible | Ht1? | Ht2 | Ht3 Ht 4 Age 2 Age 3 | Age4| Age5 
11! 7.69 | 4.77 | 2.86 1.53 1.83 2.70 - - 
l2 7.59 45 | 2.61 - 2.12 2.91 - - 
C 8.85 | 6.53 | 4.58 3.23 2.66 3.81 4.60 - 
Maxilla Ht 1 Ht2 | Ht3 Ht4 Age2 Age3 | Age4| Aged 
C 7.76 7.2 | 5.66 4.37 1.50 2.46 3.27 | 3.59 


' Right incisor used; all other teeth are from left side. 
? Height of hypoplasia measured in millimeters from mid-point of defect to CEJ. 


Note: Shaded portion refers to the age of impact of a major stress event in years. Age of insult calculated using 
recommendations outlined by Goodman and Rose (1990). 


deficiency, although this infant may have suffered from other illnesses based on the 
condition of the dentition. The young adult female suffered from severe dental disease, 
antemortem tooth loss, caries and abscesses. Based on the pattern of enamel disruption on 
her anterior teeth, B4 suffered bouts of extreme stress every year until the age of about 
five. B4 exhibits healed lesions on her occipital but the cause of these lesions are unclear. 
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A Settlement History of the Neighbourhood of Park Lot 3, west side of 
Francis Street, London Township 


By Hilary Bates Neary 


In early April 2006, human bones were unearthed during construction of an apartment 
building on land at the west end of Park Lot 3 on the west side of Beaverbrook Road 
(formerly Francis Street), historically known as geographic Lot 19, Concession 1, 
London Township. Subsequent archaeological investigation of the burial site turned up 
both a coffin plaque painted with the name “Catharin[e] Mas[on]”, as well as some bones 
of small children. This report explores the ownership and land use of Park Lot 3 and its 
neighbourhood. Census records, assessment rolls, land registry instruments, city 
directories, newspaper files, and church records have been used to identify a family by 
the name of Mason who might have lived there, and thus determine to whom those bones 
may have belonged. 


Lots 18 and 19, Concession 1 of London Township were surveyed into 10-acre lots 
fronting on the 2nd Concession Road (Oxford Street), and into park lots of roughly nine 
to ten acres each on either side of Francis Street (running between the present Oxford 
Street and Riverside Drive); and the patents to them were granted in the 1840s (see 
Figure 1). These lots provided fertile ground for small farmers and gardeners. Over the 
next few decades their ownership fluctuated between those who lived and tilled the soil 
there, and those who lived elsewhere and leased their land to tenants. The ownership and 
land use of Park Lot 3 demonstrates this interaction. 


In November 1849, William Darvill received the patent to Park Lot 2 on the west side of 
Francis Street from the Crown. In October 1851, he purchased Park Lots 3 & 4 from their 
patentee, Samuel Parke. He then sold the west five acres of Park Lot 2 to Benjamin 
Miller, and the east five acres of Park Lot 4 to Simeon Thoms. In 1855 he sold the 
remaining east 4/2 acres of Park Lot 2 to John Blows, and in 1861 received the five acres 
back from Benjamin Miller by quitclaim deed. Darvill was a successful farmer - the 1861 
census catalogues his produce of grain, roots, and garden on 14 acres. In 1868 he 
conveyed part of his holdings to Rev. J. H. Robinson, and in 1872 sold the remainder to 
William Flannery, a potash maker, who had likely been his tenant since 1869. Robinson 
rented his new property to John Blows. London Township assessment rolls show 
Flannery there until 1874, and Blows until 1873. During the years 1856-58, later 
identified in this report as those most likely to have been the period when Catherine 
Mason died, assessment rolls show that William Darvill and Benjamin Miller were 
resident on and using the land closest to where the bones were found (Middlesex County 
Registry Office, Land Record Abstracts, London Township, Concession 1, Lot 19; 
instruments 1390, 1391 and 1392 [20 October 1851], 5254 [12 February 1855], 6285 [21 
January 1861], 9855 [13 June 1868], 2032 [4 June 1872] London Township Assessment 
Rolls, 1854-75). 
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Figure 1. Location of the Mason Cemetery in the London of the 1840-50 period. 


The other park lots on both sides of Francis Street and those on the south side of Oxford 
Street were similarly subdivided, and the neighbourhood became home to a diverse 
population. There is no transaction in the land records for the park lots in Lots 18 and 19, 
Concession | of London Township under the name “Mason”. But if such a family lived 
as tenants in the area this information would appear either in the census and/or in 
assessment rolls. Census records are compelling because they enumerate people living on 
a particular piece of property, regardless of ownership. Both the 1861 and 1871 censuses 
list a Mason living in St. George’s Ward, London Township, the area that included Lots 
18 and 19 in Concession 1. In 1861 John, Eliza, and George Mason were enumerated, 
their ages being respectively 36, 32, and 4 (next birthday). John was a labourer, and both 
he and Eliza were born in the United States: the child, George, had been born in Canada 
West. The Masons were Roman Catholic, “coloured”, and lived in a one-storey frame 
house. The family enumerated next to them in the census was also described as 
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“coloured.” To determine the specific land on which a family was living in the census 
year 1861, one must consult the agricultural census, but the entire schedule has not 
survived for St. George’s Ward. It is possible, however, to compare the names of those 
enumerated in the personal census to those listed in the township assessment rolls for 
1861. The names that appear just before John Mason in the census — Welsh, Friend, and 
Riley — were also his “paper” neighbours in the 1861 assessment rolls for land on Park 
Lots 6 (or 5) South of Oxford Street. 


Ten years later, in 1871, a John and Mary Mason were enumerated on Lot 19, Concession 
1 London Township. (The census schedules that give actual location of agricultural 
tenants, do not give park lot numbers.) The order of enumeration suggests that these 
Masons may have been living on Park Lot 3 on the west side of Francis Street. John 
Mason was a tenant, farming only one acre, and the previous year had harvested 20 
bushels of peas, 50 of potatoes, 4 of carrots or other roots, 4 pounds of grapes and 20 
bushels of apples. He was listed as 55 years old, born in the United States, Roman 
Catholic, of African descent and a labourer. Mary was 30 years old, born in Scotland, 
also a Roman Catholic and of Scottish descent. 


A thorough search of the assessment rolls for London Township gave further information 
regarding John Mason’s tenancy in the neighbourhood. The first year in which that name 
appeared on the rolls is 1859 when “Mason or Holmes” was listed on 3 acres in Lot 17, 
Concession |. In 1860 John Mason or Holmes was listed on 10 acres of sub-lot 6, Lot 18, 
Concession 1. (This was probably Park Lot 6 South of Oxford Street. The line separating 
Lots 18 and 19 in Concession | runs between Park Lots 6 and 7 South of Oxford Street, 
and through Park Lots 1 through 6 on the east side of Francis Street. Today this line 
would run through Mount Pleasant Cemetery.) It is likely that the assessor had 
mistakenly located “Mason or Holmes” on Lot 17 in 1859, rather than on Lot 18. In 
1861, the assessor noted that John Mason was tenant on the property owned by a Mr. 
Holmes. Mason was again assessed there in 1862. He then disappears from the 
assessment rolls for this neighbourhood. 


John Holmes had purchased Park Lot 5 South of Oxford Street from Peter Schram in 
1844. This long, rectangular, 10-acre property fronted on Oxford Street and extended 
south, abutting the rear of Park Lots 1 and 2 on the east side of Francis Street [Middlesex 
County Registry Office, Land Record Abstracts, London Township, Concession 1, Lot 
18, instruments 6626 [1844], 7371 [27 May 1863].] Holmes was listed in the assessment 
rolls for that lot in 1854, and was found on the rolls again in 1855, 1856, 1857 and 1858, 
although on occasion the assessor may not have located him with strict accuracy. He was 
also listed in the London Advertiser’s 1864-65 Directory as resident on Concession 1, Lot 
18 of London Township. It is quite possible that this John Holmes may have been the 
man of that name whose fugitive slave narrative Benjamin Drew included in his book, 
The Refugee [Drew 1856:161-173]. To the west of the north half of Holmes’ lot was Park 
Lot 6 South of Oxford Street, which had been patented in 1839 to Rev. Alexander 
McDonell (Bishop of Kingston, i.e., Upper Canada), representing the Roman Catholic 
Episcopal Corporation (RCEC). Starting in 1857 the RCEC sold off parts of this 10-acre 
lot approximately an acre at a time. It is possible that John Holmes and John Mason were 
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tenants of the RCEC on Park Lot 6 before the Corporation began selling parts of it in 
1857. It is also possible that Mason was a tenant of Holmes on Park Lot 5 for several 
years before he was listed on the assessment roll. The purpose of the roll was to record 
the owner or tenant responsible for paying the annual property assessment, but in some 
years the assessor omitted the name of the property owner when listing the tenant, or did 
not record whether property was occupied by the owner or a tenant, and never listed sub- 
tenants. In addition, lot lines were difficult to discern on land before owners had 
improved their property sufficiently to construct fences. And in assessing the occupiers of 
property on the adjoining Park Lots on the east side of Francis Street, the assessors in the 
1860s and 1870s frequently situated owners or tenants on Lot 18, Concession 1| in one 
year, and on Lot 19, Concession | in the next. Thus, using assessment rolls to determine 
the precise location of land occupied by a particular person cannot always be done with 
complete accuracy. Nevertheless, there was a John Mason tenanted on land in this 
neighbourhood in 1859 and the early 1860s, and located there in 1861 and 1871 by 
census enumerators. 


The census for 1861 and 1871 recorded John Mason as a Roman Catholic. A search of 
the Register of St. Peter’s Roman Catholic Church provided further evidence of his 
family. On 14 May 1854, after the publication of one bann, the marriage of John Dorson 
Mason and Catherine Reid was blessed by Father Thaddeus Kirwin. The witnesses were 
Ruben Thompson and Anne Louisa Reid. Two sons were born to John and Catherine 
Mason. John was born on 11 May 1855, and baptized on June 3, and his sponsor was 
Margaret Crunican. Benjamin Franklin was baptized on 2 November 1856, and his 
sponsors were Jakob [Eberenet] and Eliza Armstrong. The next entry relating to John 
Mason recorded his marriage on 7 May 1858, to Eliza Burrowes, daughter of Alfred 
Burrowes and Virginia Stephens. His parents were Ambrose Mason and Cecilia Hemsly. 
The witnesses were James and Eliza Armstrong. (Diocese of London Archives. Parish 
Registers, St. Peter’s Cathedral Basilica, 1843-1910 [microfilm copy, London Public 
Library]). Eliza Armstrong is the link between two events in the life of John Mason that 
enable us to infer that he was married first to Catharine Reid, and secondly to Eliza 
Burrowes. Between the birth of Benjamin Franklin Mason in the fall of 1856, and the 
second marriage of his father in May 1858, Catherine Mason must have died. It is quite 
possible that some of the bones and the coffin plaque that were found on Park Lot 3, 
West of Francis Street belong to her. It is also possible that some of the bones of children 
found there belong to the sons of John and Catharine Mason. 


Sandra Wheeler’s report on the skeletal remains found on Park Lot 3 West of Francis 
Street described a woman and children whose bones and teeth bear evidence of the 
ravages of nutritional deprivation and/or disease. Without more knowledge of Catherine 
Reid Mason’s life history, we can only speculate that she might have been one of the 
many Blacks who fled slavery and persecution in the United States, and arrived in 
London, Canada West, possibly in the early 1850s. Some Blacks had settled in London 
earlier, but a great number came after the passing of the Fugitive Slave Act in September 
1850. Fred Landon, London’s foremost writer on the history of Blacks in Ontario, 
estimated that in the winter of 1850-51 alone, 5,000 free or runaway Blacks entered 
Canada [Landon, 1925: 146], and that a total of 20,000 came in the decade between 1850 
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and 1860 [Landon, 1920: 22]. In the 1871 Census, 123 people of African descent were 
enumerated in London Township, and 330 in the City of London [Census, 1870, Vol. 1, 
254]. Both the 1861 and 1871 censuses enumerated a family in London that could have 
been relatives of Catherine Reid Mason. One witness at her marriage to John Mason was 
Anne Louisa Reid. The 1861 census listed J.F. Reid, teamster, his wife, L., and two 
children, all from the United States, and all Mulattos. The 1871 census gave more detail - 
John Reid, teamster, his wife, Louisa, and six children, all of African descent. It is 
possible that Louisa was the witness at Catherine’s marriage and her sister-in-law. If this 
was the case, the age of the Reid’s oldest child, Frances, may provide a clue to when the 
family came to Canada West. Both censuses recorded this daughter born in the United 
States: in the 1861 census she was nine years old, and in the 1871 she was 18, putting her 
birth year at 1852. Louisa witnessed Catherine and John Mason’s marriage in May 1854, 
so the extended Reid family could have come to Canada at some time within the previous 
two years. 


John Mason’s history is tantalizingly different. Various records stated that he was born in 
Maryland. When the Fugitive Slave Act was passed in 1850, only 54.7% of that state’s 
black populations were slaves, while Virginia’s percentage was 89.7, and Mississippi’s, 
99.7 [Miller 1988:443]. That same year the free Black population in Baltimore alone was 
25,442 [ibid: 261]. Indeed, some Blacks who came to the Wilberforce Settlement in 
Biddulph Township north of London were from Maryland [Landon Papers, F58, fiche 31, 
letter to FL from S. Garrett, 21 Sept, 1942]. From this data it is possible to speculate that 
John Mason might well have been a free Black who fled north after the passing of the 
Fugitive Slave Act to avoid being pressed into servitude. It is not known when he arrived 
in London, but he married Catherine Reid in 1854, and by 1856 he was listed in Railton’s 
London Directory as a licensed carter, and his residence given as Clarence near Simcoe. 
John Mason’s age is very difficult to determine with any exactitude. He could have been 
born as early as 1815-16 (1871 Census), or as late as 1825-26 (St. Peter’s Marriage 
Register). The discrepancy in these ages may be explained by clerical errors, or by 
Mason’s uncertainty of his actual date of birth. (Many fugitive slave narratives which 
Benjamin Drew collected mention such ignorance concerning age and birthdates.) Public 
reports of John Mason paint a picture of a strong man, skilled with horses, and preferred 
to other teamsters by many using his services because of his reliability. He seems to have 
turned his hand both to small-scale farming as well as to carting. Records do not furnish 
this detail, but perhaps some of his time in the neighbourhood of Park Lot 3 was spent 
clearing land for other tenants or landowners. The picture of John Mason which emerges 
from a variety of official and journalistic records do not indicate the kind of systemic 
physical weaknesses that were the lot of his first wife. In September 1867 a London Free 
Press reporter described him as “an able, stout, powerful looking man.” [LFP, 21 
September 1867:3]. His subsequent two other marriages and time spent with London’s 
lowlife suggest a man of energy and opportunity, if weak judgment. 


Several families in the neighbourhood of Park Lot 3 were of African-American descent. 
The first such family to settle in this vicinity was that of Benjamin Miller. In his book, 
The Refugee; or a North-side View of Slavery, the American abolitionist Benjamin Drew 
described his own travels through southwestern Ontario in the mid-1850s, gathering 
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information about the situation of African-Americans who had settled here, and 
transcribing their narratives. Benjamin Miller had been working as a boot and shoemaker 
in St. Louis, Missouri, and saving to buy his freedom, when he learned that his master 
would likely sell him to another. He escaped to London, where he prospered. In his 
narrative he claimed his London property was worth around $1,800 (whatever other land 
he owned, his 5 acres of Park Lot 2, purchased in 1851 for £87 10s, sold in 1861 for $55.) 
“Tt consists partly of a house and land. I have brought up a large family — have a wife and 
eight children living, - have buried ten — three in St. Louis, the remainder here” [Drew 
1856:187-88]. Since Miller also served his people as pastor of the Second Baptist 
Church, which belonged to the Canadian Anti-Slavery Baptist Association, it is likely 
that his pastoral duties would have included burial services. We should consider the 
possibility that some of the bones unearthed in the lot adjoining his may belong to some 
of his children who had died in Canada, or to family members of neighbours like the 
Masons. After Miller sold his acres on the west side of Francis Street in 1861, he 
continued to live in the area as a tenant of Benjamin Nash on the 11 acres of Park Lot 7 
on the east side of Francis Street. 


Another family sometimes resident on Francis Street was that of Alfred T. Jones. Jones 
and his brother, Aby B., were two of the most successful African-Americans to settle in 
London. They were from Madison County, Kentucky. Alfred learned the milling trade 
and put much of his earnings toward purchasing his freedom and that of Aby and a 
younger brother. Like Benjamin Miller, Jones learned that his master was planning to 
renege on their deal and sell him. Alfred wrote himself a pass, escaped to St. Catharines, 
Upper Canada, and then came to London around 1833. Both he and Aby did very well. 
Alfred kept an apothecary shop on Ridout Street, and Aby built up extensive real estate 
holdings [Drew 1856:149-153]. They were examples of the early African-Americans 
who, by dint of hard work, acquired property and established small businesses. The Jones 
brothers were among the organizers of the “Convention of coloured people of the 
province” held in London in 1853. A.B. Jones was a director of the local branch of the 
Anti-Slavery Society, and was active in establishing London’s black Baptist church 
[Simpson 1971:756]. 


Alfred’s wife, Ann Scott Jones, purchased the 6/2-acre Park Lot 6 on the east side of 
Francis Street in 1866, and Alfred is listed in the London Township assessment rolls as 
being there in 1867 and 1868. The “Widow Jones” is listed in 1869, heading a family of 
6, and the 1871 census noted that her 6 children were all born in Ontario. She sold the 
property to Benjamin Nash in 1875. Alfred T. Jones also had an interest in Park Lot 5 
South of Oxford Street, a short distance north of this, which John Holmes had purchased 
in 1844 [Middlesex County Registry Office, Land Record Abstracts, London Township, 
Concession 1, Lots 18 & 19, instruments 10280 [18 July 1866], 5442 [30 September 
1875], 3127 [13 April, 1855], 7963 [15 May 1856].] This narrative of African-American 
land ownership and tenancy suggests a relatively congenial neighbourhood for the Miller, 
Jones, Holmes, and Mason families. 


The census and assessment rolls partially describe John Mason’s peripatetic relationship 
with the neighbourhood of Park Lot 3, but he also owned property for a time in the City 
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of London, and sometimes lived there. Railton’s Directory for 1856-57 listed him as a 
licensed carter, domiciled on Clarence near Simcoe. A search of the land records for this 
part of London revealed that John Mason sold the property described as “part of Lot 
number 5, north on Grey Street” to David Smith on 3 April 1869. The records are 
strangely incomplete regarding when and how Mason acquired this land, although it 
seems that David Smith had once received it from the Middlesex Building Society, so 
perhaps Mason had been purchasing it from that Society himself [Middlesex County 
Registry Office, Land Record Abstracts, City of London, instruments 9220 [11 
September 1858], 5753 [3 April 1869]. The property was located on the northeast corner 
of Grey and Clarence Streets, south of Simcoe Street. (Coincidentally, the owner of the 
lot immediately north of this at the southeast corner of Clarence and Simcoe Streets was 
an engineer on the Great Western, John Simpson Mason, whose wife, also named 
Catherine, died of typhoid fever on 18 October 1873. Pursuing these other John and 
Catherine Masons was something of a wild-goose chase for this historical researcher.) 
City assessment rolls are incomplete for the years 1855-58, which include the probable 
years when Catherine Mason died. In 1854 David Smith was listed as the owner of the 
property with non-Mason tenants. In 1859 John Mason was the freeholder, and Donald 
McKenzie, tenant. In 1860 and 1861, Mason’s tenant was Charles Thompson. The 
assessment rolls for 1862-66 are missing, but the collector’s roll for 1862 shows that 
Mason’s tenant was David Jones. These were the years when John Mason was a tenant of 
John Holmes in London Township. Then in 1866, Sutherland’s Directory listed John 
Mason, teamster, again resident at his Grey Street property, and in 1867 the city 
assessment rolls described him as a teamster, freeholder, 49 years old, with 3 in the 
family (presumably himself, Eliza and George), and entered on the Reserve Militia Roll. 
His next appearance in the historical record was a sad one. 


On the night of 19 September 1867 a “Negro” carter, John Mason, assaulted his wife, 
Eliza Mason, at their home on Clarence between Simcoe and Grey Streets in London. 
Their lodger, Leonora Meldron, intervened, but Eliza Mason died. John Mason was 
arrested [London Free Press, 20 September 1867:3; London Advertiser, 26 September 
1867: 4:2]. The inquest was held the next evening, and foreman Henry Coombs gave the 
verdict: “That the deceased Eliza Mason came to her death in consequence of injuries 
maliciously inflicted upon her by her husband.” John Mason went to jail to await trial at 
the fall Assizes. The London Free Press reported: “The house and effects of the prisoner 
are being taken care of by the father of his first wife” [LFP, 21 September 1867: 3]. No 
mention was made of the child, George Mason. Possibly he was part of the “effects.” 


At the trial in early October, Leonora Meldron testified that the quarrel between husband 
and wife was over a lock and key. She said that when sober Mason’s conduct was good, 
but when drunk he could be very violent. “I did not think at the time Mason attacked his 
wife that he purposed killing her,” she said. John Moule, A. Rowland, R. Berry and Rev. 
James Willson then “testified as to the quiet and inoffensive character of the prisoner. He 
had been often employed in preference to their carters, on account of his good disposition 
and well-known honesty.” [LFP, 4 October 1867]. The jury found John Mason guilty, but 
recommended mercy. He was sentenced to imprisonment for six months. The city 
assessment rolls recorded him back on Grey Street in 1868, a family of one, still on the 
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Reserve Militia Roll. In 1869 a tenant was living there. John Mason sold his part of Lot 5 
North on Grey Street to David Smith on April 3, 1869 for $20. The indenture of sale 
described him as a laborer of the Township of London. The township assessment rolls did 
not reveal where he was living. 


Church records tell the next chapter of John Mason’s life. On 23 August 1870 he married 
for the third time. The marriage register of St. Peter’s Roman Catholic Church record his 
age as 45, his place of birth - Maryland, and his parents - Ambrose Mason and Cily 
Hemsler (sic). With the dispensation of one bann he married Janette McIntyre of London, 
who had been born in Scotland, 29 years of age, and whose parents were John McIntyre 
and Susan Walker. The witnesses were N. Gahan (probably Rev. N. Gahan) and Mrs. 
Wilson, and the priest was Father Jean Marie Bruyere. 


Who was John Mason’s third wife? A certain Janet McEntire was well known to 
London’s police and court officials as a common vagrant. Committed to jail on June 27, 
1868, the Gaol Register described her as being 31 years old, unmarried, having no trade, 
resident in London, born in Scotland, Roman Catholic, reading and writing imperfectly, 
and intemperate in moral habits. A year later, in July 1869, she was sentenced to one- 
month hard labour as a common vagrant, and was discharged on August Ist. It was her 
23rd committal. Just over a year later (if she was the same Janette McIntyre/Janet 
McEntire of around 30 years old, Scottish and Roman Catholic) she married John Mason. 
One could wonder if the John and Mary Mason enumerated on Lot 19 Concession 1, 
London Township, in 1871 were the same individuals as the John and Janette Mason 
married the previous year. The census enumerator could easily have made an error in 
John’s age (45 rather than 55), and Janette McIntyre Mason might have had the very 
common Roman Catholic second name, Mary, which she might have used domestically. 
Janette Mason and Mary Mason were the same age, and were both of Scottish descent. 
Could there really have been two African-American, Roman Catholic John Masons, both 
married to 30-year-old Scottish women, in London Township in 1871? The answer to this 
question is lost to history. After the marriage in August 1870 Janet McEntire disappeared 
from the police and jail record, and after the census enumeration in 1871 there are no 
more records of John Mason’s wife. 


The assault and death of Eliza Burrowes Mason was not John Mason’s only brush with 
the law. Leonora Meldron spoke truly when she testified that Mason was a different man 
under the influence of alcohol. The “Police Court” column of the London Free Press, 
court reports in the London Advertiser, and the Middlesex County Gaol Register in the 
late 1860s and 1870s frequently mention men by the name of John Mason _ -- for being 
drunk and disorderly, mistreating a horse, stealing a box of cigars, or accused of assault, 
theft, or keeping a disorderly house. A careful comparison of the ages, ethnicity, and 
occupations of the several John Masons living in London in this period showed that our 
John Mason was certainly known to the police for being unable to hold his liquor, and of 
consorting with others who were similarly inclined, but was not responsible for all of the 
crimes and misdemeanors ascribed to the many who shared his name. His last appearance 
in the Gaol Register in February 1878 lists him as a widower. John Mason had the 
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misfortune to have been widowed three times, and likely spent his final years more with 
London’s underclass, than in the salubrious air of London Township. 


No record exists in the register of St. Peter’s for the interment of any members of John 
Mason’s family. Roman Catholics were buried on the grounds of St. Peter’s (formerly St. 
Lawrence) Church until 1857, and then at Mount St. Peter Roman Catholic Cemetery 
beyond the eastern limits of the City of London. Both of these Roman Catholic burial 
grounds were several kilometres away from either the park lots off Francis Street or the 
city property at Clarence and Grey Streets. The cost of a funeral Mass and interment in a 
cemetery might have been a financial hardship to John Mason, or they might have 
seemed unnecessary to someone raised with different burial rituals. We do not know 
enough about John Mason’s American origins to speculate on the burial practices with 
which he was most familiar. It was certainly not uncommon for settlers in rural areas on 
both sides of the 49th parallel to bury kin on their own property, or on neighbouring land 
set aside for burials. It is also possible that there was a small burial plot on Park Lot 3 
used by local residents, and that John Mason buried his wife Catherine and probably their 
two sons there sometime between November 1856 and May 1858. Since a full 
archaeological study of that property was not carried out prior to excavation we cannot 
know how extensive that small burial plot might have been, nor whether earth-moving 
equipment might have disturbed graves other than those of Catherine Mason and the 
small, unnamed children. 


Joseph O’Neil, of O’Neil Funeral Home and Chapel, who has studied London burial 
practices past and present, has suggested that it was quite common for kin, when burying 
their dead on home ground, to do so often near a cemetery, or on a height of land, or near 
water. The burial place of the bones found on Park Lot 3, west of Francis Street, to some 
extent satisfies all of these criteria, being near Rev. William Proudfoot’s Oakland 
(Presbyterian) Cemetery (on the northwest corner of Lot 19, Concession 1). The site is 
also on land elevated above Mud Creek that flows into the Thames near the present 
Wonderland Road. For close to 150 years it was an undisturbed resting place. 
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